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CHAPTER  I, 


In  earlier  articles  that  I  have  written  I  have  tried  to 
answer  some  objections  advanced  against  some  former 
statements  I  had  made.  I  wish  now  to  briefly  explain 
what  I  believe  is  the  power  that  we  call  Heredity,  and 
how  it  offers  to  ns  a  foundation  for  improvement, 
through  cross-breeding  and  pre-natal  influences. 

According  to  the  evolution  theory — which  I  fully 
accept,  and  make  the  basis  of  all  my  investigations — 
man  is  the  result  of  slow  development  from  lower  forms 
of  organisms ;  and  this  development  has  gradually 
evolved  more  and  more  perfect  organizations  by  being 
fixed  and  transmitted  through  the  power  of  Heredity. 
These  developments  are  ue  to  a  change  of  surround¬ 
ings,  calling  into  play  new  faculties  ;  and  these  faculties, 
improved  by  use,  become  fixed  in  the  individual,  and 
can  be  transmitted  to  its  posterity.  Heredity  is  the 
chain  whose  several  links  not  only  bind  the  whole 
human  race,  but  also  unite  man  with  animals  and  with 
vegetative  life. 

This  view  of  the  question  is  usually  ignored  by  inves¬ 
tigators,  and  only  its  recent  manifestations  are  studied. 
How  the  father  or  the  mother  influence  their  offspring  is 
the  aim  of  their  research  ;  but  they  forget,  that  however 
great  their  influence  may  be,  it  is  nothing  compared 
to  what  they  transmit,  which  they  had  no  hand  whatever 
in  creating.  The  shape  of  man,  his  internal  structure, 
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all  that  are  called  the  vegetative  functions,  all  that  he 
has  in  common  with  animals,  have  been  evolved  long 
before  man  existed  ;  have  been  “inherited”  from  animals, 
and  are  now  so  irrevocably  fixed  that  no  process  can  pos¬ 
sibly  alter  them.  The  Chinese  have  dwarfed  the  feet  of 
their  women  for  coud  tless  generations,  but  the  shape  of  the 
feet  have  in  no  wise  been  altered  thereby  ;  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Flathead  Indians  are  born  with  heads  of  the 
normal  shape. 

Heredity  is  no  new  power  called  out  by  the  advance  of 
civilization.  It  is  the  corner-stone  of  improvement  by 
use  or  development,  and  alone  makes  it  possible  ;  and, 
in  tracing  its  influence  upon  the  existing  generations  of 
men,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  permanency  of  all  influ¬ 
ences,  and  the  immense  number  of  living  organisms 
which  have  in  past  ages  slowly  evolved  all  the  powers 
that  we  possess. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  an  influence  is  never  lost. 
A  stone  thrown  into  the  middle  of  Lake  Erie  will  change 
the  relative  position  of  the  water  all  through  the  lake, 
and  will  change  it  for  all  time  to  come.  In  the  same 
way,  if  one  man  five  thousand  years  ago,  developed  a 
little  more  intelligence  or  thrift  or  cunning,  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  whatever,  the  influence  has  been  felt  by  his  progeny 
to  this  time,  and  will  be  for  all  time  to  come.  For  lack 
of  proper  surroundings  it  may  lay  dormant  but  the 
potentiality  is  there  ready  to  burst  forth  at  the  proper 
occasion. 

The  high  state  of  development  we  have  reached  has 
not  been  attained  at  one  bound.  Not  only  have  we  all 
one  father  and  one  mother  but  we  have  four  grand¬ 
parents,  eight  great-gran  d-parents,  and  the  number  of 
our  ancestors  would  increase  in  geometrical  ratio  if  the 
line  did  not  unite  every  time  blood-relations  marry  ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  if  we  accept  the  new  belief  in  the  great 
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antiquity  of  men  we  must  recognize  that  every  living 
child  has  in  its  organization  faculties  that  have  been 
transmitted  to  him  by  thousands  if  not  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  different  persons,  besides  the  faculties  that 
have  been  transmitted  to  pre-historic  men  from  lower 
living  organisms. 

These  attributes  that  have  become  thoroughly  fixed  by 
an  immeasurable  length  of  hereditary  descent  are  be¬ 
yond  our  control.  Not  only  the  distinct  attributes  that 
divide  men  from  animals,  but  also  the  difference  that 
divides  the  different  races  of  men  cannot  be  overcome. 
No  pre-natal  influence  or  changed  surroundings  will 
turn  a  negro  into  a  white  man  or  a  Chinese  into  an 
Indian.  Those  attributes  which  we  can  somewhat  con¬ 
trol  are  those  which  are  only  coming  now  in  possession 
of  the  race  and  have  not  yet  acquired  a  permanent  char¬ 
acter.  They  are  those  that  are  in  process  of  formation 
through  the  influences  of  an  advance  in  civilization. 

Almost  the  whole  make-up  of  man,  that  which  clearly 
separates  him  from  animals,  his  standing  posture,  the 
use  of  his  hands,  his  enlarged  brain,  etc.,  is  irrevocably 
fixed.  The  difference  between  the  races  is  fixed  also 
except  as  far  as  it  can  be  overcome  or  changed  through 
cross-breeding;  but  the  complete  development  of  separate 
individualities  can,  within  certain  limits,  be  greatly  influ¬ 
enced  by  pre-natal  influences. 
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It  is  on  account  of  the  exceedingly  slow  nature  of  per¬ 
manent  improvement  and  development  that  cross-breed¬ 
ing  offers  special  advantages  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
human  race.  Most  of  the  improvements  in  plants  or 
animals,  due  to  the  agency  of  men,  are  artificial.  They 
are  brought  about  by  artificial  surroundings  and  care, 
and  it  takes  but  a  few  generations  for  an  improved  cow 
or  a  cultivated  strawberry  to  revert  to  its  original  state, 
if  the  influences  that  have  raised  it  above  the  wild 
state  are  discontinued.  But  it  is  not  so  with  man.  The 
progress  that  he  has  attained  is  due  to  his  own  efforts, 
carried  on  through  long  ages,  and  he  has  not  only  attained 
a  high  state  of  development,  but  he  has  also  carried  with  it 
the  power  to  maintain  a  state  of  perfect  environment,  in 
which  those  improved  faculties  can  flourish. 

Evolution  has  not  settled  for  us  the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  life,  nor  told  us  why  man  alone,  of  all  creatures, 
should  be  able  to  carry  on  at  this  time  this  process  of 
self-development,  but  it  enables  us  to  understand  some¬ 
what  of  the  process  by  which  this  developments  realized. 

An  increase,  however  slight,  in  the  power  of  the  brain, 
brings  an  increase  of  faculties  that  calls  for  a  change  in 
the  surroundings.  This  improvement  in  his  environ¬ 
ment  promotes  an  increase  in  brain-power,  thus  creating 
an  ever-increasing  circle  of  enlarged  brain-power  and 
improved  environment.  But  this  progress  is  very  soon 
travelled  upon  different  lines.  Even  if  we  suppose  that 
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the  increase  in  brain-power  should  have  been  the  same 
in  pre-historic  man,  the  difierence  in  surroundings  would 
soon  differentiate  the  line  of  improvement.  A  tribe  liv¬ 
ing  by  the  sea  would  use  its  brain  power  in  a  direction 
different  from  one  living  in  the  mountains,  and  special 
faculties  would  thus  acquire  greater  development  in  each 
separate  tribe  and  nation. 


Originally,  there  was  but  little  difference  in  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  brain  development  among  individuals  of  the 
same  tribe.  The  life  of  each  individual  was  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  life  of  every  other  individual,  and 
thus,  in  time,  certain  special  lines  of  development  became 
fixed  in  each  tribe.  It  is  not  long  since  there  has  been 
a  chance  for  diversity  of  acquirements.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  the  son  occupied  the  same  position  and  learned 
the  same  trade  as  his  father.  The  nobles  ruled,  the 
middle  classes  traded  or  manufactured,  and  the  peasant 
cultivated  the  soil.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  past  has 
been  to  develope  individuals  in  special  lines,  and  to  fix 
this  development  through  long  ages  of  hereditary  trans¬ 
missions. 

The  march  of  civilization  has  brought  about  a  change 
in  the  mode  of  improvement ;  the  facilities  for  travel, 
the  opening  of  new  countries,  are  bringing  persons  of 
different  nationalities  together,  and  the  result  is  a  great 
deal  of  cross-breeding  in  the  human  race,  and  with  its 
practice  comes  also  an  acknowledgment  of  its  beneficent 
results. 


We  can  easily  understand  that  if  a  family  or  nation 
which  has  carried  on  a  process  of  development  ina  special 
line,  for  instance  in  an  aptitude  for  commerce,  but  is 
deficient  in  those  qualities  that  are  developed  only  by  an 
agricultural  or  pastoral  life,  should  unite  with  a  family 
or  nation  which  has  specially  developed  in  this  line  of  im¬ 
provement,  the  result  would  be  an  improvement  upon 
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both.  The  offspring  might  not  possess  as  high  a  state  of 
development  in  either  special  direction,  hut  it  would 
possess  a  more  even  and  more  useful  development,  and 
be  better  qualified  to  fill  sucessfully  its  probable  posi¬ 
tion  in  life. 

We  can  only  appreciate  the  importance  and  benefits  of 
cross-breeding,  when  we  are  fully  impressed  with  the 
power  of  long-fixed  Heredity.  It  is  because  a  man  in 
whom  a  certain  line  of  development  has  been  carried  to 
a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  fixed  in  his  organization 
by  centuries  of  slow  accretions  made  by  his  ancestors, 
unites  with  a  woman  in  whom  the  same  powers — but  in 
a  different  line— have  also  been  developed  and  fixed,  that 
the  blending  of  the  two  offers  a  prospect  of  great 
improvement. 

That  nature  favors  cross-breeding  is  very  evident  by 
the  tendency  of  sexual  attraction.  People  are  usually 
attracted  by  their  opposites,  whose  differences  of  organi¬ 
zation  are  due  to  a  difference  in  development  in  their 
several  ancestors. 

If  cross-breeding  exerts  a  beneficial  influence,  the 
United  States  is  especially  favored  in  this  direction,  and 
will  at  no  distant  day  reap  the  reward  of  their  liberal 
policy  that  opened  this  country  to  immigrants  from  all 
nations. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


To  more  clearly  explain  my  belief  in  regard  to  pre¬ 
natal  influences,  I  compare  life  to  a  game  of  cards.  The 
deck  of  cards  is  made  up  of  all  the  countless  faculties 
that  have  been  evolved  by  countless  past  generations. 
Out  of  that  deck  a  hand  is  dealt  to  the  individual  by  the 
act  of  conception,  and  the  limits  of  the  faculties  of  that 
individual  are  fixed  by  the  potentialities  that  are  thus 
transmitted  to  him.  But  the  result  of  the  game  of  life, 
like  that  of  a  game  of  cards,  depends  not  only  upon  the 
hand  dealt,  but  also  upon  the  skill  with  which  it  is 
played;  and  that  skill  is  a  matter  of  education  which 
commences  in  its  mother’s  womb  the  day  of  its  concep¬ 
tion. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  its  life,  every  child 
passes  through  a  brief  epitome  of  the  whole  process  of 
evolution,  and  how  far  that  development  will  go,  and 
what  special  direction  it  will  take,  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  influences  that  reach  it  through  its  mother’s 
organization. 

While  I  believe  that  the  leading  characteristics  cannot 
be  changed,  and  as  I  have  before  stated,  that  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  the  races  are  so  well  fixed  as  to  be 
beyond  the  control  of  such  influences;  yet,  if  the  child 
possesses  within  himself  the  possibilities  of  different 
potentialities,  there  must  be  more  or  less  conflict  between 
them,  and  the  life  of  the  mother  must  have  an  influence 
in  deciding  this  conflict. 
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If  an  influence  can  never  be  lost,  a  child  must  possess 
within  itself  the  potentiality  of  all  the  attributes  evolved 
by  his  ancestors.  But  it  is  very  certain  that  they  cannot 
all  develop  together.  We  can  compare  him  to  the  nat¬ 
ural  soil,  which  is  full  of  seeds  of  different  kinds,  each 
ready  to  spring  forth  whenever  favorable  circumstances 
present  themselves.  While  the  seeds  are  all  there,  only 
the  strongest,  that  is,  those  that  are  best  suited  to  the 
present  conditions,  will  take  possession  and  hold  it  till 
the  conditions  change.  And  I  believe  it  to  be  just  the 
same  with  the  different  faculties  of  the  child.  Every 
one  possessed  by  its  ancestors  has  left  its  seed  in  the 
organization  of  all  their  progeny,  and  they  will  develop 
or  not,  according  to  the  conditions  in  which  the  child  or 
germ  is  placed.  The  faculties  that  man  possesses  in  com¬ 
mon  with  animals,  have  been  so  thoroughly  fixed,  and 
all  disturbing  influences  have  been  so  thoroughly  bred 
out  that  there  is  no  conflict,  and  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  first  stages  of  development  of  the  foetus  in  its 
mother’s  womb;  but  as  it  reaches  a  higher  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment,  when  the  higher  qualities  which  have  been 
evolved  in  a  later  state  of  civilization  are  being  developed 
in  the  child,  then  they  each  struggle  for  mastery,  and 
surrounding  or  pre-natal  influences  become  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  Honesty,  implanted  by  a  long  line  of  strong 
ancestors,  may  struggle  with  cunning  or  deceit  derived 
from  another  line  of  ancestors,  and  as  the  mother  encour¬ 
ages  honesty  or  deceit  in  herself  during  pregnancy,  so 
the  child  may  develop  in  one  line  or  the  other.  Or  the 
tendency  may  be  to  art  or  music,  or  to  literature  or 
invention,  or  to  housework  or  handiwork,  and  as 
the  mother  conducts  herself,  it  may  and  will  help 
oDe  of  those  tendencies  to  develop  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  help  it  to  gain  a  start  over  the 
others  that  will  have  a  controlling  influence  in  the 
child’s  life. 
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Thus,  I  believe  in  pre-natal  influences,  within  the 
limits  of  hereditary  attributes,  and  based  upon  the  per¬ 
sistency  of  hereditary  transmissions,  which  is  entirely 
different  from  pre-natal  influences  based  upon  imagina¬ 
tion.  One  rests  upon  a  long  line  of  brain  accretions, 
fixed  into  the  race,  forming  a  ground-work  for  us  to 
work  from  that  we  can  rely  upon,  our  only  influence 
being  to  encourage  one  line  of  development  and  to  dis¬ 
courage  another,  while  the  other  rests  upon  the  clouds 
and  is  about  as  reliable. 

Pre-natal  influence  is  early  education,  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  because  it  takes  the  child  when  it  is  yet  plastic  and 
under  the  close  influence  of  its  mother’s  character  and 
life,  but  unless  founded  upon  sound  hereditary  attri¬ 
butes  and  supplemented  by  a  wise  course  of  education 
after  birth,  its  influence  will  be  very  transient  and  unre¬ 
liable  in  its  results. 
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APPENDIX. 


While  the  foregoing  chapters  were  running  in  the 
columns  of  Dr.  Foote’s  Health  Monthly,  a  discussion 
arose  between  writers  favoring  the  Heredity  movement 
and  Dr.  George  W.  Keith  who  was  disposed  to  question  the 
positions  taken  by  stirpicultural  writers.  Among  those 
who  replied  to  Dr.  Keith  was  Mr.  Albert  Chavannes,  and 
the  publishers  of  this  pamphlet  have  thought  best  to  add 
this  matter,  as  it  presents  Mr.  Chavannes’  views  in  a 
still  clearer  light. 

Dr.  Keith,  in  an  open  letter  to  the  students  of  Heredity, 
gave  some  remarkable  facts  coming  under  his  observa¬ 
tion  in  a  farming  district  in  New  England  where  he  lived 
long  and  knew  the  people  thoroughly.  It  was  in  the  days 
when  everybody  used  New  England  rum,  and  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  a  man  to  drink  a  quart  or  more  in  a  day. 
Well,  Dr.  Keith  cited  case  after  case  of  men  who  were 
recognized  as  little  less  than  sots  and  who  married  into 
families  wherein  drunkenness  prevailed,  and  still  the 
children  of  these  parents  seemed  to  be  industrious, 
sober  and  intelligent.  Most  of  these  intemperate  men 
had  large  families  and  yet  their  children  exhibited  no 
trace  of  the  bad  habits  of  their  parents.  Of  fifty-one 
children  of  drunken  fathers  and  of  ignorant,  hard- 
worked  mothers,  four-fifths  of  these  children  lived  to 
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make  strong,  healthy  men  and  women  and  not  one  be¬ 
came  a  drunkard,  a  criminal  or  a  pauper,  and  most  of 
them  were  superior  to  their  parents.  The  doctor  related 
cases  wherein  excellent  Christian  men  and  women  had 
drunken  children  while  the  offspring  of  some,  who  were 
not  only  intemperate  but  thieving  and  otherwise  vicious, 
grew  up  to  be  exemplary  men  and  women.  “Why,  my 
friends,”  exclaimed  Dr.  Keith,  “I  could  go  on  from 
‘July  to  eternity’  citing  cases  where  temperate  parents 
have  had  drunken  children,  virtuous  parents  vicious 
children,  strong  and  healthy  parents  feeble  and  puny 
offspring,  and  on  the  other  hand  where  drunken  parents 
have  had  temperate  children,  vicious  parents  children  of 
good  moral  character,  and  weakly  parents  strong  and 
vigorous  children.  There  is  something  deeper  than  the 
laws  you  formulate.” 


Mr.  Cliayannes’  Reply  to  Dr.  Keith. 


If  the  knowledge  that  the  children  of  drunken  parents 
often  turn  out  to  be  sober  and  industrious  were  sufficient 
to  disprove  the  laws  of  Heredity,  there  would  have  been 
no  attempt  to  study  them  as  a  science,  for  no  observer 
who  keeps  his  or  her  eyes  open  can  have  failed  to  have 
known  many  such  cases. 

Dr.  Keith’s  statements  are  not  remarkable  for  their 
novelty,  but  for  the  number  of  cases  that  happened  at 
once  in  a  limited  neighborhood,  and  for  the  ability  and 
skill  with  which  he  has  made  use  of  them  to  sustain  his 
own  conclusions  and  throw  doubt  upon  the  efficacy  of 
hereditary  and  pre-natal  influences. 

But  true  investigators  are  not  to  be  turned  aside  by 
such  obstacles,  and  that  which  cannot  be  explained  can 
be  ignored,  the  different  methods  by  which  this  is  done 
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being  faithfully  shown  by  the  many  answers  of  your 
several  correspondents. 

After  reading  Dr.  Keith’s  letter,  I  also  desired  to  say 
a  few  words  in  answer,  hut  you  were  then  publishing 
some  of  my  articles,  whose  contents  must  form  the  base 
of  my  explanations,  and  I  preferred  to  wait  till  they  had 
been  all  printed.  Now  they  are  all  before  your  readers 
and  I  shall  make  use  of  Dr.  Keith’s  statements  to  show 
that  according  to  the  principles  I  have  tried  to  lay  down, 
an  easy  and  satisfactory  explanation  is  possible. 

My  theory,  briefly  stated,  is  that  the  influences  of 
Heredity  do  not  run  back  simply  to  the  father  and 
mother  or  to  the  immediate  ancestors,  but  that  they 
reach  back  to  the  very  origin  of  life.  That  the  later 
developments  have  not  yet  become  fixed  and  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  complex  in  their  nature,  and  being  often  antago¬ 
nistic  to  each  other,  the  question  of  which  of  these  in¬ 
fluences  shall  prevail  is  decided  by  pre-natal  influences 
before  birth,  and  the  influence  of  the  environment  after¬ 
wards. 

Drunkenness  Not  Inherited. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  according  to  this  theory 
the  tendency  to  drunkenness  cannot  yet  be  fixed.  One- 
half  of  our  ancestors — the  female  portion — is  hardly  ever 
addicted  to  drink,  and  of  the  other  half — the  males — 
only  a  very  small  number  drink  to  excess,  so  that  there 
is  no  m  an  or  woman  but  that  must  count  among  their 
ancestors  more  sober  persons  than  drunkards.  From 
this  fact  I  think  I  am  justified  in  stating  that  drunkards, 
contrary  to  the  usual  opinion,  are  not  born  drunkards, 
but  are  usually  made  so  by  surrounding  circumstances. 

From  the  above  I  draw  two  conclusions:  First,  that 
the  children  of  drunken  parents  stand  an  even  chance, 
at  least,  to  be  sober  or  intemperate;  and  second,  that  it 
will  be  decided  by  the  surroundings  in  which  they  live. 
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Now,  let  us  turn  to  Dr.  Keith’s  letter  and  see  what  les¬ 
son  we  can  draw  from  it.  The  first  thing  I  notice  is 
that  the  drinking  generation  belongs  to  a  past  age,  prob¬ 
ably  born  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  or  thereabout; 
and  furthermore,  that  their  character  was  formed  at  a 
time  when  moderate  drinking  was  the  rule,  and  among 
surroundings  most  favorable  to  develop  any  tendency  to 
drink  they  might  possess.  But  their  children  appear  to 
be  now  in  their  prime,  probably  born  some  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  more  or  less.  Now,  if  at  about  that  time  a 
new  influence,  adverse  to  the  use  of  liquor,  began  to  be 
felt  in  their  neighborhood,  we  need  look  no  further  for  the 
striking  change  that  has  taken  place. 

I  believe  that  there  was  just  such  an  influence.  I 
know  that  fifty  years  ago  most  extensive  religious  revi¬ 
vals  took  place  in  the  eastern  states,  and  I  believe  that 
the  temperance  movement  originated  at  about  the  same 
time.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  children  as 
they  grew  up,  had  impressions  made  upon  them  that 
had  never  been  felt  by  their  parents;  that  they  were 
made  to  see  the  evil  of  an  undue  use  of  liquor,  that  the 
lessons  they  were  thus  taught  were  strongly  re-enforced 
by  the  practical  experience  of  their  homes,  and  that  it  is 
to  a  complete  change  in  public  knowledge  and  public 
sentiment,  and  to  nothing  else,  that  the  change  in  con¬ 
duct  must  be  ascribed.  My  own  observation  is  that  the 
children  of  drunkards  are  very  apt  to  grow  up  sober 
men  if  they  have  sufficient  character  to  develop  any 
manhood  at  all,  because  they  feel  at  home  in  poverty, 
abuse,  discomfort  and  family  quarrels,  the  evil  effects  of 
drunkenness,  and  it  only  needs  the  force  of  public  senti¬ 
ment  to  make  this  influence  generally  operative.  Nor  is 
there  anything  strange  if  the  children  of  drunkards 
belong  to  the  best  members  of  society,  for  it  is  often 
the  most  gifted  men  that  become  addicted  to  drink  and 
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they  would  naturally  transmit  to  their  children  their 
ability;  and  besides,  no  boy  can  overcome  the  tempta¬ 
tions  that  surround  him  in  his  home  and  educate  him¬ 
self  to  a  position  of  usefulness  under  adverse  circum¬ 
stances,  without  developing  the  very  best  that  there  is 
in  him,  and  putting  himself  through  a  training  that  will 
give  him  a  superior  advantage  in  life. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Drinking  Propensity. 

The  drinking  propensity  of  the  children  of  sober  pa¬ 
rents  can  be  as  easily  explained.  Besides  the  fact  that 
they  may  have  inherited  from  some  far-off  ancestors  some 
tendencies  that  made  them  liable  to  be  easily  overcome 
by  the  drinking  habit,  the  education  of  so-called  moral 
parents,  founded  upon  authoritative  morality,  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  worst  that  can  be  given  to  a  boy  to  teach  him  to 
overcome  temptation.  Authoritative  morality,  based 
upon  the  dictates  of  men,  is  the  antithesis  of  common 
sense  or  natural  morality,  based  upon  a  knowledge  of 
natural  laws.  Under  its  teachings  the  “goody,  goody” 
parents,  of  the  kind  described  by  Dr.  Keith,  raise  their 
children  in  ignorance  of  the  knowledge  they  most  need, 
and  try  to  replace  by  good  advice  and  moral  precepts, 
the  knowledge  that  can  only  be  obtained  by  actual  expedi¬ 
ence.  In  the  same  class  are  now  found  the  men  and 
women  that  would  keep  their  children  ignorant  of  all 
sexual  knowledge,  and  among  them  are  found  the  great¬ 
est  sufferers  from  sexual  ignorance.  It  is  not  without 
cause  that  has  arisen  the  sayings  that  stigmatize,  as  a 
class,  minister’s  sons  and  deacon’s  daughters. 

I  will  risk  what  little  reputation  I  possess  upon  the 
prophecy  that  when  morality  will  mean  the  knowledge 
of  natural  laws  and  the  willingness  to  obey  them,  the 
children  of  moral  parents  will  not  be  apt  to  become  sots 
and  drunkards. 


.  /tK  . 


AND  PRE-NATAL  INFLUENCES. 

A  Review  of  Dr.  Keith’s  Reviews. 


From  what  I  have  written  so  far,  Dr.  Keith  will  not  be 
surprised  if  I  join  issue  with  him  as  to  some  of  the  opin¬ 
ions  expressed  in  his  reply  to  his  critics.  I  shall  take 
them  in  the  order  in  which  I  find  them,  although  it  may 
not  be  the  best  for  a  lucid  explanation  of  my  own  posi¬ 
tion. 


He  doses  his  answer  to  Mr.  Jones  by  stating  that 
there  are  other  foross  stronger  than  Heredity.  To  that 
I  cannot  agree.  The  more  I  study  the  question  the  more 
lam  compelled  to  believe  that  the  forces  of  Heredity  are 
the  strongest  forces  in  existence,  and  not  to  be  turned 
aside  by  any  other  known  forces.  All  that  men  can  do 
with  them  is  to  learn  to  understand  them  so  as  to  be 
able  to  turn  them  to  their  own  advantage.  When  Dr. 
Keith'  will  have  found  a  way  to  turn  a  negro  into  a  white 
man,  except  through  the  slow  working  of  hereditary 
forces,  and  by  the  help  of  cross-breeding,  I  will  be  ready 
to  admit  that  there  are  stronger  forces. 


In  his  answer  to  Mr.  Blodgett,  the  doctor  falls  into  the 
very  common  error  of  considering  man’s  desires  and  man’s 
intelligence  as  something  apart  from  Nature.  How  does 
he  know  but  that  man  is  Nature’s  agent  to  bring  about 
the  very  improvement  in  animals  he  says  might  have 
been  accomplished  if  left  to  the  undisturbed  action  of 
natural  selection  ?  He  will  acknowledge,  I  suppose,  that 
whatever  improvement  would  have  taken  place  in  them 
would  have  been  due  to  a  change  in  environment,  and 
an  unconscious  struggle  to  fit  themselves  to  the  change. 
Now,  is  not  the  advent  of  man  upon  the  earth,  and  the 
gradual  increase  of  his  desires  and  of  his  intelligence, 
and  his  appropriation  of  Nature’s  forces  for  his  benefit, 
a  change  of  environment,  and  have  we  any  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  change  is  not  as  much  under  the  control 
of  Nature’s  laws  as  any  other  change  that  took  place 
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before  man’s  advent?  He  says:  “Therefore,  I  cannot 
accept  the  experiences  of  stock-breeders  as  a  basis  for 
recommending  similar  measures  among  mankind,  who 
is  not  enslaved  by  a  superior  race  of  beings,  who,  view¬ 
ing  us  from  a  stand-point  corresponding  to  that  from 
which  wo  look  upon  animals,  shall  conduct  similar  ex¬ 
periments.”  I  would  ask  if  man,  though  not  enslaved 
by  superior  beings,  is  not  under  the  control  of  superior 
forces  that  compel  and  control  the  line  of  his  progress 
as  much  as  if  he  were  a  slave  ? 


Shall  We  “Do  Nothing? 


And  this  brings  me  to  the  objection  I  have  to  his  con¬ 
clusion,  “Do  Nothing.”  If  man,  impelled  forward  by  an 
over-mastering  desire  for  happiness,  helped  along  by  an 
ever-increasing  intelligence  and  knowledge,  has  one 
after  the  other  learned  how  to  use  the  forces  of  Nature 
for  his  own  benefit,  if  he  has  tamed  plants  and  animals, 
harnessed  steam,  confined  electricity,  why  should  he 
stop  at  the  forces  of  Heredity  and  let  unassisted  Nature 
take  its  course?  If  man,  as  I  believe,  is  only  an  agent  in 
the  hands  of  a  superior  force,  to  bring  about  a  higher 
state  of  development  that  could  not  be  done  without 
him,  and  if  after  getting  hold  of  the  simpler  forces,  he 
should  now  realize  that  he  can  use  the  force  of  Heredity, 
first  upon  plants  and  animals  and  next  upon  himself, 
why  should  we  cry:  Halt!  What  argument  could  we 
use  that  could  not  be  turned  with  the  same  force  against 
%  every  step  that  has  been  taken  from  the  dawn  of  civili¬ 
zation  to  this  day  ? 

Before  I  dose  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to 
Mrs.  Read.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  fear  of  not  being 
born  will  prevent  us  from  studying  Heredity  or  acting 
upon  the  knowledge  that  we  may  thus  acquire.  We  all 
act  in  that  manner,  which,  according  to  the  intelligence 
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we  possess,  we  believe  will  result  in  an  increase  of 
pleasant  sensations,  or  happiness.  How  it  may  affect 
unborn  generations  is  hardly  ever  considered;  nor  do 
we  often  consider  how  it  may  aflect  the  very  people  by 
whom  we  are  surrounded.  But  may  it  not  be  that,  after 
all,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Harmony  of  Nature,  and 
that  the  happiness  of  others  and  of  unborn  generations 
may  be  best  promoted  by  that  which  truly  promotes  our 
own  happiness  ?  If  it  is  so,  how  much  it  would  simplify 
the  conduct  df  life;  for  instead  of  following  the  results 
of  our  actions  until  they  lose  themselves  in  unknown 
spaces,  we  should  be  able  to  concentrate  all  our  intelli¬ 
gence  upon  the  study  of  our  conduct  as  it  concerns  our¬ 
selves. 

How  far  we  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  all  the  factors 
of  child-making  to  render  it  of  practical  value,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  can  only  be  decided  by  practical  experience. 
In  plants  and  animals  we  have  succeeded  in  attaining 
decided  improvements.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
same  results  will  not  be  obtained  in  the  production  of 
children.  Nothing  would  more  increase  the  happiness 
of  parents  than  the  ability  to  raise  finer  and  healthier 
children. 
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Issue  the  following  Valuable  Books  on  Medical,  Social  and 
Sexual  Subjects  : 

Plain  Home  Talk  and  Medical  Common  Sense. 

By  Dr.  E.  B.  Foote.  In  one  handsome  12mo  volume  of  nearly  1000 
pages,  fully  illustrated.  Cloth,  $3.25 — in  English  or  Herman.  A 
new  cheap  edition  at  only  $1.50. 

Science  in  Story;  oh,  Sammy  Tubbs,  the  Boy  Doctor,  and 
Sponsie,  the  Troublesome  Monkey. — By  Dr.  E.  B.  Foote;  5  vols. 
in  one,  cloth,  $2.00,  postage  prepaid;  5  vols.  separate,  flexible  cloth, 
60c.  per  volume;  Red  Line  edition,  suitable  for  holiday  presents,  $1.00 
per  volume. 

Sexual  Physlolosry  for  the  Yount;,— 250  pages,  illustrated 
and  cloth  botrnd.  (The  fifth  volume  of  “  Science  in  Story.”)  50c. 

Dr.  Foote’s  Health  Monthly.— Devoted  to  Hygiene,  Sexual 
and  Social  Science  and  allied  subjects;  ninth  year.  Subscription, 
with  Premium,  50c.  per  year.  Specimen  copies  free  on  application. 

Mother’s  Manual— Comprising  “Advice  to  a  Wife  on  the  Man¬ 
agement  of  IlerOwn  Health,  especially  During  Pregnancy,  Labour 
and  Suckling”  and  “Advice  to  a  Mother  on  the  Management  of  Her 
Children  in  Infancy  and  Childhood  ” ;  2  books  in  I  vol.,  528  pp.,  $1. 

Hand-Book  of  Health  Hints  and  Heady  Recipes.— A  valu¬ 
able  reference  pamphlet  of  128  pages.  By  Dr.  Foote.  25c. 

Home-Cure  Scries  (Dime  Pamphlets).— By  Dr.  Foote,  viz. : 
“  Croup,”  “  Old  Eyes  Made  New,”  “  Cold  Feet,”  “  Rupture,”  “  Phi¬ 
mosis,”  “  Spermatorrhoea.”  By  mall,  10c.  each. 

Sexual-Science  Series  (Dime  Pamphlets).— By  Dr.  Foote, 
viz.:  “Physiological  Marriage,”  “Physical  Improvement  of  Hu¬ 
manity,”  “A  Step  Backward”  (successor  of  “Words  in  Pearl”), 
“  Reply  to  the  Alphltos,”  128  pages  discussing  the  pro  and  con.  of 
the  hygiene  of  sexual  continence.  By  mail,  10c.  each. 

Marriage— As  It  Is,  as  It  Was  and  as  It  Should  Be.— By  Mrs. 
Annie  Bcsant.  Limp  cloth,  steel  portrait,  50c.;  without  port  rait, 25c. 

The  Perfect  Good  in  Wedlock ;  or,  The  Way  of  God  in 
Holy  Maukiage.  By  a  Christian  Minister.  10c. 

Sanltary-Scicncc  Series  (Dime  Pamphlets).— By  Dr.  E.  B. 
Foote,  Jr.,  viz. :  “  Bacteria  in  their  Relation  to  Disease,”  presenting 
the  genu-theory,  advocating  personal  and  public  hygleno  and  op¬ 
posing  vaccination ;  “  Health  in  the  Sunbeam,”  considering  the 
blue-glass  cure— of  value  to  sick  and  well.  By  mail,  10c.  each. 

Heredity  (Books  and  Pamphlets).—"  The  Law  of  Heredity,” 
by  Prof.  Brooks,  330  pages,  cloth  bound,  $2  ;  “  Heredity,"  by  Loring 
Moody,  159  pages,  cloth,  75c.;  “Th©  Law  of  Heredity,”  by  F.  H. 
Marsh,  10  cents ;  “  The  Alphabet  of  the  Human  Temperaments,”  with 
illustrations,  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Foote,  10 cents;  “Generation  before  Regen¬ 
eration,”  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Foote,  Jr.,  10c. ;  “  Reports  of  Conventions  and 
Parlor  Meetings  during  1882,”  10c. ;  “  Third  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Institute  of  Horcdity,  May  29, 1883,”  10c. 

Moore’s  Universal  Assistant.—' The  most-complete  book  of 
trade  secrets,  recipes,  formulas,  tables  and  roles  for  mechanics, 
artizans,  tradesmen  and  the  household ;  1016  pages,  for  ouly  $2.50. 


